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From the Boston Pearl. 

The Arm of Might, 
Tuers is a Secret arm of power— 
Unseen by human eyes— 

‘That sends the pealing thunder’s roar 

Along the vaulted skies. 

’ Tis heard upon the rushing gale, 

And in the torrent’s swell— 

That sweeps along the reedy vale, 

Or dashes down the gloomy dell. 

’ Tis felt amid the whirlwind’s wrath, 

‘That rends the darkened air— 

And leaves a desolated path, 

Througn all its wild career. P. H. B. 





Spring. 
An Extract. 

Lieut ty treading on aromatic shrubs and 
fragrant flowers, the offspring of his bounty, 
see, spring approaches! Fragrancy issues 
from his lips ; and over his frame is thrown 
a garment, blue as the skies, which he enli- 
vens ; whilst jocund he spreads the verdant 
mantle over valley, hill and grove. The birds 
resume their interrupted harmony. The 
stream disdains the tyranny of winter, and 


murmurs its gratitude to the cheering season. 
* * ~ * ~ 


The animals which own the power of man, 
as well as those who, rejecting his authority, 
maintain their native liberty, acknowledge 
with rapture the enlivening presence of 
spring. The cock in triumph majestically 
struts before his admiring females, who 
equally confess the genial influence. The 
woolly tribe bleat forth its praises; the hills 
resound with the gratitude of the lowing ox ; 
and the majestic horse with head erect, and 
nerves distended with joy at his approach 
disdains his solitary winter mansion ; neigh 
ing with impatience, he demands the hill, the 
vale, and stream; that with recruited strength 
he may contribute, O man! to thy health, 
thy pleasure and emoluments. 

And shall not man, O spring! express his 
raptures at thy approach? Thou comest to 
repair his debilitated frame ; to restore his 
exhausted spirits, to clothe his fields with 
beauty, and crown them with plenty; but 
chiefly to exalt his soul to those regions, 
where thou reignest and shalt reign in undi- 
minished and everlasting glory. 





Sentiment. 

Lire is a picture; fortune the frame, but 
misfortune the shades.—The first is only its 
extrinsic ornament, but the latter, if well 
sustained, forms the intrinsic merit by giving 
a bolder relief to the figures. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
The Fortunes of the Maid of Are, 
THE RECOGNITION. 
Alex. Leave of delays, and let ug raise the siege. 
Reig. Woman, do what thou canst to save our honors, 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortalized, 


Ina vast Gothic hall, within “the ancient 
walls of Poictiers, the Parliament of France 
had been convened during the occupation of 
the capital by their brave inyaders. They 
had come together, the Peers, both temporal 
and spiritual of the realm, in full numbers, 
and in all the gorgeous manificence of the 
feudal ages; nor would it be easy to con- 
ceive a scene of more exalted sple:fdor than 
that which was presented by this august as- 
semblage. The loyg hall, lighted on eifher 
hand by a row of tall lanceolated- windows, 
through which the day light streamed, not in 
its garish lines of unmellowed lustre, but 
tender, rich, and melancholy, through the 
medium of the thousand hues, in which were 
blazoned on the narrow panes the bearings 
of many a noble house; the clustered co- 
lumns hung with gigantic suits of armor ; 
the fantastic carvings of the capitals; the 
groining of the vaulted roof, with the ban- 
nered trophies of ten centuries swaying to 
and fro in the light currents of air that play- 
ed through the hall; the long centrable, 
table, with its rich covering of crimson vel- 
vet, and the displayed insignia of royalty, 
the sword, the sceptre, and the name of 
Charlemagne ; the throne, with its massive 
gilding, and its canopy of cloth of gold; all 
had been prepared with as much of elaborate 
taste, as though a victorious monarch were 
about to receive tl.e congratulations of his 
assembled feudatories, in the high places of 
his hereditary dominion. Far different, how- 
ever, from the splendor which surrounded 
them on every side, was the expression that 
sat, with hardly an exception, on every brow 
through that proud conclave. It was one 
pervading universal expression of restless 
anxiety, of universal dismay. Old knights 
were there, whose beards had grown long 
and hoary beneath the helmet, which had 
scarcely left their brows since the distant days 
of their boyhood; men who had proved and 
rued the discipline and valor of the English 
yeomanry at Cressy and Poictiers; men, 
over whom a silent century had sped its 





course, and left them broken in body, but un- 


Shaks. 


tamed in spirit, and unsubdued in intellect ; 
chiefs were there, whose maider. swords had, 
for the first time gleamed on the disastrous 
field of Agincourt, chiefs, to whom the dead- 
ly onset was dearer than the yoluptuous 
dance, the maddening clamor of the trumpet 
more congenial than the minstrel’s lute; but 
of the hundreds who sat @ long array, in er- 
mined robes and caps of maintenance, scarce 
one in fifty had passed the middle age of man- 
hood. The noblesse of France had been 
fearfully decimated by the merciless sword 
of England, which had converted their finest 
provinces into sterile and uncultivated de- 
serts. Year after year had brought the same 
dark tidings of defeat and desolation, a cap- 
tivity and death. ‘The burgonets of ancient 
houses, for the most part, pressed the sunny 
locks of boyhood; and the task of deliberat- 
ing on the weal of kindoms had, for the 
most part, descended to the gallant youth, 
more fitted to chaunt love ditties in the 
bower of willing beauty, or to fight with im- 
petuous ardor in the first ranks of the battle, 
than to frame laws, or to solve nice points of 
casuistry. A yet more remarkable toker 
of the security of the times, was to be found 
in the shirts of linked mail, or coats of plate, 
which were universally worn beneath the 
jermined garments of the senators—in the 
‘concourse of pages and esquires without, 
| bearing each the casque, the buckler, and the 
weapons of his lord—and in the barbed war- 
| horses, that were lead to and fro in full ca- 
| parison beneath the windows of the council 
|chamber. More incongruous yet would it 
have appeared to modern eyes, could they 
have witnessed the highest dignitaries of the 
church, clad like their temporal brethren, in 
all the panoply of warfare: yet there were 
present at least a score of these literal mem- 
bers of a church militant, who would have 
been, perhaps more familiar with the usage 
of the lance than of the crosier, and to 
whose lips the banner-cry of their families 
would have risen more promptly than mass 
or benediction. 





Assembled as these nobles were, ready 
alike for combat or for council, it would seem 
that there was yet a something wanting ere 
they could proceed to business; impatient 
glances were thrown towards the sun, that 
was already riding high in the heavens, and 
to the throne, which was as yet unoccupied. 
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Nor was this all; murmurs of disapproba- 
tion were beginning to be heard, even among 
the most volatile spirits of the Parliament, 

while the more aged councillors knit their 
dark brows and shook their heads, boding no 
good to France or its inhabitants, so long 3s 
its destinies should be swayed by a monarch 
ever willing. to postpone the most serious 
duties for the prosecution of some headlong 
sport, or of some licentiousamour. It was, 

perhaps, with a view of calling the attention 
of the court to this strange neglect of the 
reigning sovereign—for the sway of monarchs 
was vastly abridged by the power of their 
higher vaggals—that the bishop of Senlis, a 
tall, iron-limbed, and hard-featured prelate, 

who wore his cape and robes over a suit of 
Milan steel superbly damasked with gold, 

which clanked ominously as he strode to the 

central table, rose as if to speak. Searcely, 

however, had he broken silence, before a cry 

was heard without—Room! room: for the 
king !—Room! for the bold Dunois! Room! 

for the prophet maiden”—followed by cheer- 

ing so tumultuous that the banners flapped 

heavily, as if a mighty wind had fallen upon 

their folds, and not a few of the younger 
nobles sprang to their feet in astonishment. 

In an instant the doors were thrown open ; 

and well might the nobles gaze in wonder at 
the group that entered. With his wonted 
impetuosity, Charles had not stopped, even 
for a moment’s space, to alter his attire, ere 
he entered the presence of his Peers—spring- 
ing from his horse, and casting its reign to 
the esquire in waiting, commanding his at- 
tendants to fellow without delay, he rushed 
into the supreme council of his nation in his 
hunting dress, with the stains of the chase 
fresh upon spur and buskin. This would, 
however, have called forth no surprise on the 
part of the Peers, accustomed, as they long 
had been to the extravagancies of the young 
king, who, though he could, when it listed 
him so to do, debate as sagely asthe wisest 
of their number, or array a host, with his own 
lance for leading staff, as soldierly as any, 
save perhaps Dunois, was just as likely to 
fling away from business of the most engros- 
sing interest to mingle or lead the hunt.— 
On the entrance of Charles, indecorous as 
was the speed with which he strode up the 
hall, and unsuited as was his garb to the oc- 
casion, all had arisen, and several of the 
highest dignity advanced as if to conduct 
him to the throne; but when Dunois was 
seen to pass the threshold with the prophet 
maiden supported on his stalwart arm, a gen- 
eral murmur of disgust passed along the 
crowded benches, and seemed about to swell 
into notes ef deeper and more fearful im- 
port. Nor indeed was she a spectacle pecu- 
liarly adapted to the scene. In an age when 





rank, and when humble parentage was almost 
deemed a crime, it was scarcely possible that 
the haughtiest council of Europe would 
brook the intrusion—even when sanctioned 
by their monarch—of a mere peasant-girl 
into their solemn halls of audience. At this 
moment, too, there was another, and yet a 
stronger reason for the anger of the Peers. 
They doubted not but that Charles, with a 
degree of levity which he had never before 
reached, even in his wildest moments of l'- | 
cense, was introducing a paramour to their, 
august presence—a peasant paramour. Yet, | 
had they looked on the speaking lineaments, | 
rather than on the frock of serge and leath- 
ern girdle—had they marked the flash of her 
dark eye, as she gazed around her, unawed | 





by the dignity, and undisturbed by the dis- | 
pleasure of the Parliament—had they mark- | 
ed the indignant expression, the curl of her. 
lip, and the expansion of her nostrils, as. 
she caught the sound of some disparaging 
epithet—had they cared to read the meaning 
of the deep crimson flush, that rushed over 
her check and brow, they could not, for a 
second’s space, have deemed her a thing of 
infamy, perhaps they scarcely could have be- 
lieved her other than a scion of some time- 
honored race. 


It was but fora moment, however, that the 
tumult—for the manifestation of anger had 
reached a pitch which almost justified that 
title—was permitted to endure. The best. 
and noblest of the Peers rusued forward, | 
though scarcely less indignant than their fel- | 
lows, to enforce silence at least, if not re-| 
spect and homage. 

‘* How now, my lieges!” cried the youth- 
ful king, standing erect in the centre of the 
hall, ‘‘ have ye no warmer welcome for your | 


| 


| louder voice. 








eloquent blood of indignation—‘ Sayest thou 
—and to me? Now by the honor of a child of 
France, thou shalt account to me for this 
outrage. Ho! Dunois—summon our guards, 
and let yon brawler learn if cope and cowl 
should buckler such a cause as he has dared 
uphold this morning. Nay, speak not for 
him, Dunois—nor thou, fair prophetess; for 
by my father’s soul, Senlis shall lose her 
bishop ere the sun set. Our guard! what 
ho! our guards !”— 

The gates were flung open at the mon- 
arch’s cry; anda dozen sergants of the guard, 


/in royal liveries, with partizans advanced, 


and swords already glittering in the sunshine, 
were seen without the arch-way. ‘ For- 


/ward! my guards,” he cried again in yet a 


‘* Bertrand de Montmorenci, 
seize yon factious bishop—seize him!” he 
continued, seeing some slight hesitation on 


| the part of the officer—*‘ Seize him, were he 


at the holy altar—ourselves will reckon with 
the mother church !” 

Slowly the guards marched forward, in 
compact and steady order: and so silent was 
that assembly, which had but a moment be- 
fore showed like the ocean billows chafing 
beneath the tempest, that not a sound was 
heard, save the heavy tramp of the armed 


_warders, as they advancing to do the bidding 
_of their monerch. The haughty prelate 


stood erect and fearless, meeting the glow- 
ing features and flashing eye of the youth- 
ful king with an expression as proud, a port 
as fearless as his own. The guards drew 
nigher, and yet nigher; but, at the very in- 
stant when they were about to lay hands on 
the offender, as if by a common impulse, the 
whole assembled peerage advanced a pace or 
two, as if to assert the privilege of Parlia- 


, ' 

sovereign than these tumultuous clamors—| re: and, although no w ord oo gaa of 
methinks such tones were best reserved til] | Villence had as ee Soonerem, i Suentile avy- 
we join fronts with England's archery; and! dent even to the prince that the sense of the 


then my lords, will Charles send forth his | anmeinge Was aginst, Sian, ann tt ” 
/mult, the desperate nature of which might 


| be conjectured from the determined silence 
| of the actors, must be the result of his per- 
sisting in the arrest of his seditious noble. 


voice to swell the war-cry of his fathers!— 
Mont Joy Saint Denis !” 


** But little chance is there, Beau Sire,” 


interrupted the warrior-bishop, with a freedom | 
of speech that would at any time have been! 


deemed to border upon discourtesy at least, | 
if not on treason—‘‘ But little chance is 
there, Beau Sire, that France's nobles should 
be summoned to other conflict than that of 
the midnight banquet or the morning chase, | 
by aprince who deems it fitting his own) 
dignity to lead his low-born concubines into | 
the very halls of his high Parliament! And 
for that matter, little chance is there that! 
they would heed his bidding, even should he, | 
in some wild caprice, unfold the oriflamme, | 
and call his vassals to the field of honor.” 
**Sayest thou, Sir Bishop!” shouted the 








the greatest possible veneration was paid to 


gallant boy, his brow crimsoning with the 


Still there was no touch of fear or hesitation 
in his noble spirit. ‘‘ Speak not to me, Du- 
nois,” he replied, in a hoarse, low whisper, 
as his best councillor implored him to be pru- 
dent—‘* Speak not to me. I am the King of 
France! and never did king brook so foul a 
contumely from the lips or a subject. No! 
Let them murther me, if they will, in my 
own courts of Parliament, and write in the 
records of their house, that the Peers of 
France have deemed it worthy of their own, 
and of their country’s honor, to slay the heir 
of Charlemagne for upholding his own good 
name. Speak not to me ; for by the blessed sun 
that sees us both, Albert of Senlis, or Charles 
of France, shall close his eyes this night 
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upon those splendors, never to see them 
more !” 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on the hilt 
of his hunting sword, and advanced in person 
to seize, with his own hand the haughty 
churchman. A hoarse, low murmer ran 
through the hall, like the shuddering breath 
that agitates the woodland before the coming 
of the tempest, but he marked or recked it 
not—another instant would have unsheathed 
a thousand swords, and the miseries of that 
unhappy reaim would have been augmented 
yet more terribly by the mutual strife and 
and slaughter of those, who should have been 
her best defenders. The bishop still stood 
erect ; and now, confident of the support of! 
the banded feudatories, anda smile curled his 
lip, and he perused, with a halt-contemptuous 
expression, the lineaments of the King as he 
strode on to seize him, followed by the reso- 
lute though still reluctant Dunois. At this 
critical moment, when another word or action 
would have given rise to deeds, which never 
could Yhave been recalled, the Maid of Are 
stood forward. 








‘* Forbear !” she cried, in a voice so high 
and musical that, even in that moment of ex- 


= Se  _- =  — 


months have elapsed, I tell ye, France shall 
be delivered. I tell ye that the oriflame 
shall float in glory o’er the walls of Orleans. 
I tell ye that this child of France shall buckle 
on the sword, and shall be crowned with the 


crown of Charlemagne in the high church of 


Rheims—and by thy hands, Lord Bishop !— 
Princes, and Paladins, and Peers, I do con- 
jure you by asign, I do command ye by a 
power which ye see not, but must obey !— 
To arms for France and Freedom !—To arms 
for France and Vengeance ! 
God !°— 

Strange had been the emotions of those 
high spirits during the appeal of the peasant 
maiden ; pride, at first, and contempt were 
painted on every scowling brow ; but as her 
words waxed powertul and high, as her voice 
flowed like the continued’ blast of a silver 
trumpet, as her bosom heaved with inspira- 
tion, and as her dark eyes flashed with su- 
pernatural lustre, contempt and pride were 
lost in astonishment and admiration. She 
struck the key of their insulted patriotism, 
and they burned—she spoke to their super- 

titions, and they well nigh trembled—she 
asserted the assistance of a power which 


It is the will of 


citement and impending violence, it fell on) they must obey ; and the proudest, the no- 
every ear, with a soothing sound, and arrest-| pJest, the haughtiest assembly of the Chris- 
ed every impetuous arm—*‘ Forbear! thou} tian world heard—and they did obey. One 
child of France—and thou, sir bishop—| voice—as she concluded her fervid harangue 
Shame!—Shame, that a minister of holy |__one powerful voice sent forth her last 


church should be a minister of wrath and} 
evil. Hear me!” she continued, with anima- | 
ticn still increasing as she spoke—‘‘ N obles | 
and knights of France, hear me! the! 
Mrssencer or Heaven! I have come by 
the will of Tax Fatruer, to save the sons of | 


France from the polluting blight of the in-; 
vader—I, a peasant maiden, who lay down! 
to rest, and rose up to labor, with no higher | 
thoughts than of my daily toils—I, Joan of’ 
Arc, am sent by the Most Hiau to lead the | 
hosts, and wield the sword of vengeance !— 
A few short hours since were my words rude, 
and my thoughts lowly ; now, by gift of Him 
who sent me, my speech is eloquent, my 
breast is full of high and glorious aspirations, 
my soul is rich with wisdom !—Start not, 
nor doubt my words, for I have proved them! 
—See ye this blade,’—and she waved it 
triumphantly above her head—‘‘ This blade 
—once of St. Benis, now of a mightier than 
St. Denis !—Five dark and silent centuries 
hath it lain in the mouldering tomb, unknown, 
unnoted, and forgotten, for it was unheeded ! 
But the voice which roused me from my 
sleep of ignorance revealed it. ‘The Lord of 
Hosts had need of an avenger, and he hath 
armed her for the field with that miraculous 
sword which shall be red as crimson with the 
proudest blood of England. Nobles and 
nights, to arms-——your King, your country, 





and your God, call you to arms!—Ere six 


words, shouting them as though they were 
a battle-cry—‘t To arms! Itis the will of 
God.” It was the voice of the best and bra- 
vest—it was the voice of the stern Dunois. 

I. om heart to heart it ran like an electric 
shock—froin lip to lip it pealed—*‘‘ To arms 
—for France and Freedom! To arms—for 
France and Vengeance! It is the will of 
God!” Louder it rang, and louder, till bat- 
tlement and turret seemed to rock before the 
earthquake clamor, and the maiden read the 
certainty of triumph in the enthusiastic 
confider“> of those she was about to lead to 
victory. 





From the Parlour Magazine. 
General Leavenworth, 


I REMEMBER, as distinctly as though it 
were yesterday, the arrival of General Lea- 
venworth at our camp. It was a day of 
gladness, for it brought with it tidings that 
lit up joy in every soldier's breast——the pro- 
mise of entering upon a campaign. He was 
a plain-looking old gentleman, tall, yet grace- 
ful, though stooping a little under the weight 
of perhaps three score winters—affable and 
unassuning in society of his brother officers 
—mild and compassionate in his deportment 
towards those under his command—combin- 
ing most happily the dignity of the comman- 
der with the moderation and humanity of the 
christian and the modest and urbane deport- 
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ment of the scholar and the gentleman. All 
loved him, for all had access to him—and 
none that knew him could help but love him. 
As he entered our encampment, and sallied 
from tent to tent, heartily shaking the hands 
of his former associates, and bestowing smiles 
upon all who met him, I gazed upon the 
scene with peculiar sensations. He was a 
new inhabitant of our little world—one that 
brought tidings from a home and land far 
away—and he was greeted with the sounds 
of unaffected welcome from every lip. Lit- 
tle thought we that not even one short year 
would pass away before his remains would 
be carried to the tomb of his fathers !— 
Short-lived, indeed, were the pleasures he 
anticipated in his new appointment, which, 
to a mind like his, capable of appreciating 
the glorious creation of nature in the bound- 
jess forests and prairies of the far—far West 
would naturally give rise to the most agree- 
able anticipations. Immediately on his arri- 
val, orders were issued to the regiment of 
infantry stationed at Fort Gibson, to send 
forward a detachment to make preparations 
on the route to facilitate the movements of 
the main body of cavalry, that were imme- 
diately to enter upon the summer’s campaign; 
but the toils of our march had but scarcely 
cor*menced, when our beloved commander 
was attacked by one of the prevailing fevers 
of the West, and died surrounded by but 
eight or ten of his followers. Gaudy and 
imposing as was the pageant that paid the 
last token of respect to his memory here, it 
was still less imposing than the little band of 
ten that followed their General to the grave 
and laid his remains in the prairie at Camp 
Smith. There were no spectators, no thun- 
der of artillery, no tolling of the solemn bell; 
but all was still and silent as the tomb itself. 
The Indian stream of the Washita glided by 
the spot on one side, and the unbroken level 
of the prairie verged to the horizon on the 
other. Humanity will ever pay tribute te 
his virtues, but it cannot exalt them; glory 
may hang her laurel wreath upon his tomb; 
the scroll of history will enroll his name 
upon her annals; but a brighter tribute to 
his virtues and his worth will remain graven 
upon the human heart while one lives that 
knew him him. In the death of General 
Leavenworth, our army has lost a valuable 
officer, our country an estimable man, the 
world a philanthropist, and his friends a 
friend indeed. J. He 





A Hint. 

Those who are always looking in their 
glass, will not be much disposed to look into 
thoir character. To spend whole hours 
every morning at the toilet, is not a likely 
method to mark the rest of the day down 
for wisdom, 
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Sunrise. 

Original. 
’Twas morn.—U prose the golden orb of day 
In majesty surpassing e’en the fiat 
‘That into being call’d it, throwing 
A burnish'd livery o’er nature’s wide 
Domain. ‘The stars that late had studded thick 
The ebon vault of heaven, at his approach 
Shrank fearful back into their darksome caves, 
Invisible to mortal ken. Like as the 
Sturdy, veteran phalanx, clad in the 
Impervious panoply of war, old 
Rome in her dey of power pour’d from her 
Brazen gates, to which tributary powers 
Paid reverence as they pass’d—the stars their 
Faces veil’d in homage, to the flaming 
Chariot of day, ere the lambent rays 
That deck her eternal pathway had 
Lit the orient with smiles. Aurora, 
Blushing in the portals of the east, walk'd 
Up the heavens like a thing of life, while 
Lines of liquid light pour’d their full tide of 
Radiance o'er the earth. Creation as 
If from the long trance of ages awoke 
To hail the kindling Orb and seem’d with lite 
Indued. The old oak that to an hundred 
Winters bow’'d its sere head, its brawny limbs 
To beaven raised, as if in mockery of 
Time. The tender bud half oped its petals 
To the wooing breeze ; the full-grown flower, 
Suffused with modest coyness, bent graceful 
On the tenuous stem, now peep’d from out 
Her ivy covert to receive the soft 
Kisses of the sighing zephyrs. Beside 
The laughing rill, that went dancing o’er its 
Pearly bel, the lowing herd were seen to 
(iraze the dewy shrubs, Far off upon the 
Sloping lawn, the drowsy shepherd leaning 
Gently on his crosier, listen’d to the 
Dulvet music the feather’d warblers breathed 
Around; and now from the neighboring wood 
The huntsman’s mellow horn, in soft cadence, 
Fell upon the ear—so rich the notes that 
E'en a Houri might have left her bowers 
Of blise, to catch that Orphean strain; and, 
Catching, bear the rich treasure aloft, to 
Add new harmony to her empyrean 
Abode. U. M. 


Albany, May, 1535. 


Note.—The above verses were the first ever written by 
the author, and consequently are fur from perfection.— 
That there are errors he is sensible, but he hopes that the 
first flight of his muse may not be censured by ruthless 
criticism, A young composuist is incited to higher men- 
tal efforts, more by the leniency, than the censoriousness 
of men.—Ep. 





The Domine in Jacob Faithful. 


Original. 


Tunis character is true to nature, and well 


not be allowed to pass without being sup- 
ported by a few words from some one of his 
favorite authors. But his abundance of book- 
learning does him little service of practical 
utility. Unskilled in the art of penetrating 
the character of man, he finds himself in the 
midst of trouble and perplexity. Trained to 
| his J'ert Book, he flies to this for help in every 
|emergency ; but, alas, it yields him none— 
and often does his resort to it but serve to 
| bring upon him the jest and ridicule of those 
;about him.—Ignorant of the ways of the 
world, he is deluded by the coquetish smiles 
of a silly maid, and, with all his gravity and 
philosophy, becomes the dupe of this fair 
young Miss, who flatters his vanity only to 
betray his attachment. 

The reason why we thus particularly ad- 
vert to this character is, because that it is 
drawn so true to nature. It is this quality 

_ that distinguishes it above thousands of ficti- 
tious characters, that are so often introduced, 
bearing no resemblance to any thing in real 
life. The characters drawn out in fictitious 

_ works, to afford any profitable instruction to 

the reader, must always have their counter- 
part in human life. How many novel wri- 

‘ ters fail of doing this, and who only copy the 

| wild vagaries of their imagination, let those 

determine who read, Some may be displea- 
| sed with this character because the Domine 
holds his place rather in the lower order of 

,society. But, it might be observed, that no 

consideration of this kind can be allowed any 
weight in the scales of reason and justice. — 
| The only point to be determined is, whether 

/ nature is faithfully represented. If this be 
the case, as we have already allowed, our 

| object then should be, to trace the great 

‘principles of conduct, by which the person 

| who sustains the character 1s actuated.— 
| When we know these, we can then apply 
them to ourselves, or others, and thus derive 

' that instruction they were designed to afford. 

We have, in the person before us, a prac- 

| tical iJJustration of the insufficiency of school- 


; 
| room studies, as preparing a man tor the 
|intercourse of promiscuous society. We 
here see that knowledge which is derived 


from the Text Book only, cannot meet the 








sustained. It appears to have been drawn, exigency of a critical time; that this alone 
out for the purpose of showing what a man cannot fit us to forma just estimate of the 
would be, when learned in all the knowledge | characters of those with whom we mingle in 
of school studies, but cestitute of that more | the ever changing intercouse of human life.— 
common information which enters into the| We see the necessity of studying human na- 
various intercourse of life. The Domineisa ture in its actual developements, under all 
man learned in all the lore of antiquity.— the various circumstances which in some way 
His mind is stored with a profusion of Latin! influence the actions of men. 

authors, all of which seem to lie upon his| - If we have received our education apart 
tongues end, and ready at any moment to/| from the world we must necessarily be stran 
yield up their hidden stores. Every thought | gers when introduced into it. How often 
he advances, is always propped up by some} does the outward garb of innocence and 
apt quotation from Virgil, Horace, Ovid, etc. natural simplicity, conceal the heart of deceit 
Even the trite subjects of conversation can- | and the tongue of slander? How often is 














every outward expression of feeling or emo- 
tion counterfeited to deceive the wary stran- 
ger. But there are always certain marks by 
which the critical observer soon detects the 
false principles of the heart, with the same 
precision that the skillful metallangist dis- 
covers the gross impurities of the glittering 
ore. Mankind in their active capacity show 
us every day some new traits in human char- 
acter, which we would in vain search for in 
the most profouud system of moral ethics. — 
Books can teach us some general principles, 
but before making a practical application of 
these, allowance must be made for deviations 
occasioned by the influence of collateral cir 
cumstances ; with every new condition in life 
new motives operate. He who to-day is a 
warm friend, may on the morrow be a bitter 
enemy. The same lips that now speak our 
praise, can also utter our disgrace. 

It is not unfrequently the case that young 
men are trained up for the duties of life, in 
entire seclusion ;—all possible intercourse 
with any but the immediate circle of a few 
constant associates is scrupulously avoided. 
Days and years pass away, and they spend 
the vigor of lite without knowing what man- 
kind are; they never venture beyond the 
narrow precincts that have been prescribed 
for their range ; the immense fields of intel- 
lectual power, that spread around on every 
side, are to them an unknown wilderness, in 
which their feet have never trod. The defi- 
ciencies of those who have been thus educa- 
ted may be observed in some whom we occa- 
sionally meet at their first introduction into 
society. Every thing to them is confusion 
and discord; mankind appear to act upon no 
settled principles ; they look with surprise 
upon the strange and unexpected conduct of 
their companions. Often have those who 
thus go forth from the seclusions of study, 
and who expect to find themselves success- 
ful at every step, only felt the bitter regret 
of their presence, and wished themselves 
again guarded by the narrow walls that so 
securely separate them from the destractions 
of society. 

An elegant writer of the present day has 
very forcibly characterized some modern in- 
stitutions of learning. He denominates them 
‘the fashionable bridewells of our country.” 
The figure is bold, but very expressive ; nor 
does it appear inapplicable, when we consider 
the secluded habits and severe restrictions 
that are often imposed upon the inmates. 

But, lest I weary with my reflections, | 
will hasten to the last topic of observation.— 
The Domine is introduced as quoting Latin 
to prove or illustrate every point he advances. 
In this view he takes a higher ground that 
many of the popular writers of the present 
time. These appear to make quotations from 


‘learned authors for no other purpose than to 
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show their knowledge ef unspoken langua- 
ges. It may be well to observe that there is 
in existence a book entitled, ‘‘A Dictionary 
of Quotations.” This little work has, no 
doubt, induced many a vain conceited writer 
to make a display of learning that he never 
possessed. In this is contained all the quo- 
tations in common use, from the Greek, 
Latin, French, &c. They are all arranged 
in alphabetical order, with an English trans- 
lation to each. I am thus particular in noti- 
cing it, because I suspect that it is not gene- 
rally known to readers that there is such a 
work. AsI am opposed to monopolies in 
every form and shape, I would advise all to 
procure it, that they may, in this respect, at 
least, be on an equality with those authors 
who make use of it. 

Independent of quotations from foreign 
lauguages, it appears to be a point of emi- 
nence to extract them from the writings of 
great men in our language. For this purpose 
the standard authors in English literature 
are coned over, anc their hidden stores 
brought before the public eye. It is by this 
process that the bright gems of superior in- 
tellect are often made to glitter in the crown 
of the literary aspirant. Some make a good 
quotation serve as a kind of passport to what- 
soever they write: without this safeguard 
they are afraid to meet the sharp rebuke of 
public sentiment; there is a kind of hidden 
virtue in it that secures them safety in pass- 
ing the ordeal of criticism. 

In the pleadings of a lawyer, or the argu- 
ments of a divine, the proof of any point may 
rest upon the testimony of acknowledged au- 
thors. But literary compositions should 
never be subject to such restrictions ; here 
every man should be sustained by his 
own strength. How admirable that bold 
thought which speaks for itself, and dictates 
its own sentiments! The great genius never 
stops to see what others have written, but 
launches forth unconscious of their existence 
and fearlessly pursues his own course.—- 
Those who prefix to their writings the sen- 
timents of another man, and thus come out 
under the auspices of his fame, appear to 
have the hope within themselves that by a 
mere juxtaposition of words they will attach 
to their own composition some of that merit 
which the public have conceded to the author 
of their quotation. But instead of gaining by 
this device, they display a signal at the first 
setting out, that admonishes us of their sub- 
serviency and dependence on others. 


Vv. B. 
Union College, May 23, 1835. 





Some prejudices seem to be to the mind 
what the atmosphere is to the body ; we can- 
not feel without the one, nor breath without 


_s ~ —=—=s 


| of April, A. D. 1599. Till he had reached 
Giiciuas the age of seventeen, nothing particularly 
riginal, é é % . 

aah immoral is known of him. It is true that he 
“Tury lie who say complexions cannot change : was fond of all those amusements to which 
My blood’s ennobled, and I am transform’d | children resort as recreation, or to pass away 

Unto the sacred temper of a king. } ted | 7 " b 
Methinks I hear my noble parasites, jan unoccupied hour;—-or perhaps he _— the 
Styling me Cwsar, or Great Alexander, | leader of a youthful band of heroes, stimu- 
| lated by the thousand exploits of their fath- 


Oliver Cromwell. 


Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 
This precious ointment,—how my pace is mended,— | nate for tl ae 
How princely do I speak,—how shap I threaten. | ers to work outa name for themselves among 


Peasants, Pll curb your headstrong impudence, \their associates. It is natural that his fel- 
And make you tremble when the lion roars,” ‘low students should have selected him as 


romecl?'s own words. | their chief and partner of their toils, for it is 
Every century possesses its distinguished jreported that none ceuld vie with him in 


men, eliher in 1 religious, literary, or civil | istrength. When upon these infantile ma- 
capacity. At one time Homer*bursts upon | | rauding excursions, if he should chance to in- 
the world with unrivalled splendor, reanima- jure a corn-field or break into a neighboring 
ting the noble Greeks with a warlike spirit ,orchard, we cannot, as many historians have 
by his soul-stirring lays—stamping upon to their own discredit, place them upon the 
their plastic minds the impress of enthusiasm | list of the dark deeds that stained his life. 
in military achievements. Who should fol- | For what youth is not at periods possessed 
low in his train but the immortal Virgil !— | of a chivalrous spirit ?—It is indeed the na- 
that master hand who first taught the Ro-| tural impulse of mind in its infancy. 

mans to yoke the sturdy ox, and conyert the | | He seems to have had a prescience that he 


to make the gory deserts blossom as the | trust. In all his rambling school-boy days 
rose :—who should fill the daring Romans|this conviction rested firmly upon him.— 
with the sacred fire of patriotism, which for, When with a nobleness and firmness that 
years had been smothered in indolence and | might have graced maturer years, he placed 
sensual pleasures, but the Mantuan bard.*—_ himself at the head of his companions to 
But three centuries back, the Swan of Avont wage a mimic war, he knew that reality 
sat swinging on the glassy stream of fame. | would soon take its place, and that he should 
The lofty conceptions and sublime ideas, fi- | _lead them on to glory. So deeply was this 
gured forth in his dramas, bear, indeed, al-| idea settled upon his mind, that from the full- 
most the marks of inspiration. He has re- | ness of his heart he could not restrain him- 
volutionized the stage, and substituted, in self, but broke forth in enthuiastic rhapsodies 
the place of low buffoonery, and trivial co- | ang paroxysms of laughter. 
medies, the dignified species of tragedy From this time the tenor of his conduct 
which is calculated to ‘‘ raise the genius and begun to change, till his beastly appetite 
to mend the heart.” England to this day | carried him beyond the pale of morality to as 
points to him as her model—as her proudest | sociate with those who compose the very 
boast, and only true copyist of nature. dregs of society. When he had completed 
But a few years succeeding him, the hero his sixteenth year, (1616), Sidney Sussex 
of Marston-moor} appeared upon the politi- College received him as a collegiate, but 
cal arena of his country. England during her they might as well have taken his effigy to 
existence has, perhaps, never experienced as jnstruct. He had no more desire for the ac- 
sudden changes, and calamaties, as under quirement of refined literature and the po- 
this arch-deceiver. More than the first half lite arts than a maudlin rustic. During his 
of his life, we cannot speak of him in any) shert stay at this reservior of science and re- 
other character than that of a private citizen; | sort of literati, which was not more than 
and here we are almost inclined to stop, | half the prescribed course, he showed those 
knowing that we shall have to rehearse the same traits of character which appeared so 
history of riotous scenes with which our | conspicuous when in the acme of his power. 
youths are already toe conversant.. Should! This was no place for him—the sequestered 
I pursue the course of a biased biographer, | cloister afforded no aliment fora mind as ec- 
I would pass over the first forty years of his 
life without even a comment. But it is in- 
finitively a greater evil to pass over the 
faults or cloak them, than to palm him off as 
immaculate. So prejudiced are the annalists | welcome the approach of outrage—that 
of this day, that it is scarcely possible for! would not refuse to lend a helping hand in 
the greatest researcher to distinguish truth|the commission of enormities. Such then 
from fiction. were the companions England’s Protector 
Oliver Cromwell was born on the 25th of|/thought proper to select; and for the kind 


centric as his—he therefore deserted the 
temple of knowledge for the company of con- 
genial hearts, in prowling debauchees, the 
refuse of society ;—kindred spirits who would 








the other. —.4non, 





* Virgil. { Shakespeare. { Cromwell, 17th century, | mercy of an overruling Providence in direct- 


bloody war-field into a land of truittuiness— | | was destined for some post of honor and of 
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ing him from a flagitious course so thorough- 
ly begun and so deeply entered into, he 
would have slept in the grave of obscurity, 
and the mantle of celebrity never would have 
invested him. 

Before many years he had completely sue- 
ceeded by his intrigue, and duplicity, in 
blinding the eyes of the people and winning 
their hearts, which placed him in the council 
of the nation. Not to any worth or talent 
did Cromwell ever owe his distinction, but 
to his knowledge of human nature and pseu- 
do-pretensions. Never since the days of 
Mahomet, the imposter, was there a more 
subtle, crafty being. The character and dis- 
position of every man seemed to be laid open 
to his eye; he looked in at the window of 
their hearts, and viewed the workings and 


deceits that were there, and when he had} 


done this, he knew what course to steer to, 


bring under his dominion men of influence—| 


to attract around him those of his own stamp. 
Men may use stratagems and devices for the 
accomplishment of a great object, but who 
would think of playing the part of a religious | 
hypocrite to promote ends however great? 
who would think of breaking through all 
moral restraint, and embracing a christian 
creed for the attainment of a secular affair? 
None but a Cromwell. In parliament he| 
ranked one of the highest; his opinion | 
carried the decision. 
called to order, he was suffered to proceed 
without a murmur, on the part of the other 
members, with his bitter phillipies against | 
the country, and its ministers ; and not one 


dare say any thing in opposition to the sen-| upon him. 


timents he advanced. 


an immense troop, and commenced a career, 
the darkest that ever stained a public man.— | 
The gorgon ambition, that had been so long 
festering in his heart, now assumed a more 
terrific aspect. He glared wildly about, to 
seek objects upon which to pour forth his 


malice. By his insinuating address he be-' 





weighed more than any other, and generally | 
While others were’ 


couched in insolent terms and abusive epi- 
thets, which had exactly the effect he de- 
sired—it only strengthened them more firm- 
ly in the resolve to maintain the trying strug- 
gle. When this was done his guilty con- 
science was disburdened of its pressing load, 
and he could wave his sword on high and 
march through floods of tears to victory.— 
Even in the fiery heat of contest, he dared to 
lift his rebel eyes to God for assistance in 
scattering his foes. During one campaign 
he had so completely imposed upon the cre- 
dulity of his followers, as to make them be- 
lieve he was raised up by divine purpose for 
these special acts—he thus mace his Maker 
a stepping stone to power. But one other 
deed was necessary before his military life 
closed—a deed which alone was sufficient to 
brand him as a murderer—and that was the 
decapitation of Charles I., who stood direct- 
ly in the way of his ambition. Herein he 
endeavored to screen himself behind religion, 





| being engaged in prayer while the head of 


the unhappy King was severed from his body, 
but there was his name affixed to the war- 
rant, and how could he escape the horrid im- 
putation of a murderer. He flew from this 
frail covert to hide himself in alleging that 
Charles was guilty of high treason and 
worthy of the guillotine. This wound up 
‘the tragical scenes of his life. 


He returned home to the honors that await- 
ed him—to all the preferment a servile peo- 
ple could bestow upon a usurping braggart. 
On the 16th day of December, 1654, in tne 
Soth year of his age the title of Lord Pro- 
tector of the commonwealth was confexred 
From this we can see with what 


/reverence he was held—what an awe he had 

From the halls of legislation he took his | ¢ast over his partisans. 
station, second in command, at the head of! 
|had committed were righteous in the sight of 


} 


Tle had created a 
| belief in their minds, that all the atrocities he 


and his political zeal was for his 
and his God, rather than self ag- 
/grandizement ; with such jargon he salved 
jover the rankling wound—with christianity 
| he obtained for himself an ephemeral credit. 
His insatiable thirst for power would have 


| heaven ; 
|country, 


came as dear to his soldiers as their own| led him to take another step, were it not for 


lives ; and without their lieutenant general | the evil impending over it. 


On the 3ist of 


to lead them to battle, they would not even | March, 1657, the way was opened before him 


so much as lift an arm to seize the 
wreath of conquest or gather in the trophies 
of victory. He moved forward with that in- 
vineible host like Alexander of old, trans- 
forming flourishing cities into howling wil- 
dernesses, and scathing every green place 
with the besom of destruction. 
were sacked, temples pillaged, streets were 


made to flow with human gore, and thou- 


sands of helpless beings were sacrificed upon 
the polluted altar of ambition. It is true 
after he had beleaguered a town he sent a 
summons to surrender, but it was always 


Ilouses | 


|for reaching the Ultima Thule of his desires, 


| but he had the prudence, an ingredient never 
before discovered in his character, to obey 
|the premonitions of his friends, and refuse 
_to wear the ‘‘glistering sorrew.” Had he 
accepted of this shining pageant, he might 
have met a premature death, for innumerable 
were the plots devised by his enemies for de- 
priving the country of this detestable tyrant, 
‘if he restored the monarchy they had long at; 
tempted to abolish. The 3d of September, 
1658, saw him depart from all his earthly re- 
nown. He lived to see the age of 59 years, 





4 months, and 8 days; and had his life been 
spared a little longer, he would have had the 
mortification of knowing that the glory of the 
house of Cromwett had departed forever. 
U. M. 





Love of Country. 
BY H. S. DALE. 
“ This is my own, my native land.’ 

Sucu is the language of poetry, and it finds 
a triumphant response in human bosoms all 
over the globe. 

Whether it be the Greenlander in the 
realm of eternal winter; or the Arab amid 
the scorching sands of Zahara, or the Indian 
in his solitary wild, it may be said of each, 
that in his own clime would he live, and 
there would he die. 

There is his home; there. slumbers the hal- 
lowed dust of his ancestors; there is the pa- 
ternal mansion, in which is infancy was 
nursed, his childhood caressed and protect- 
ed, and his maturer years instructed and ad- 
monished. It is his own language he speaks, 
and by which he communes with his kindred 
and friends around him. 

Local attachments are among the strong- 
est and most permanent of which our nature 
is susceptible. Who can imagine the feel- 
ings of an exile? Mountains inay rise, and 
rivers roll between him and the land from 
which he has been cast out or fros which he 
may have exiled himself; but memory and 
imagination can bring before him all that is 
lovely there, and by the contrast, torture his 
bosom with the kneenest pangs. 

** How often,” said Camillus, on his re- 
turn from a voluntary exile, ‘‘ how often did 
my native country spread itself before me 
with these hills and plains, the Tiber’s silvery 
flood, this scenery, so familiar to my sight, 
and this sky, beneath which I was born and 
educated!” He felt that he had been in- 
jured, but with all her faults, he loved his 
country still. He came indeed in the hour of 
her distress, and led forth her troops to vic- 
torious battle. 

The captive Jew hung his harp upon the 
willow, for his trembling hand could not 
sweep from its strings the heavenly melodies 
of better, happier days. He could not sing 
one of Zion’s songs, for the effort woke with- 
in him affecting remembrances of home, and 
native land. ‘* He wept when he remember- 
ed zion.” 

Why weeps the invalid in a foreign clime? 
Not merely that he must die, but that he 
must die in a strange land, or perchance on 
his flight homeward, find an unlettered tomb 
in the caverns of the great deep. 

But why need I multiply illustrations of 
this sort, to an American citizen? With 


what intense and impassioned feeling may 
he exclaim, ‘‘this is my own, my native 
land.” 


He may, indeed, share many of the beau- 
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ties of nature, and blessings of society, only 
in common with the dwellers of most other 
countries. But does he not feel the strength 
of, at least, one tie, unfelt almost every 
where else? Yes, it is her Freedom, which 


more than any other tie, binds an American 


to his birth-land. 

It is Freedom’s air he breathes ; it is Free- 
dom’s sun that shines upon him. It is Free- 
dom, prized in his heart’s just estimation 
above all price. It is Freedom that kindles 
up in every visage the smiles of joy and con- 
tentment. 
with a charm the spot, otherwise most unin- 
viting. The round-bound, sea-girt isle on 
our coast, where the humble fisherman 


spreads his nets, may not win the heart of 


him who treads in the green vale, and beside 
the unruffled streamlet; but is not the ten- 
ant there free as the sea-bird that waves her 
wing in mid-heaven? Ay! amidst its eter- 
nal rocks would our hardy countryman linger 
while he lives, and mingle his last farewell 
with the murmurings of the billows that beat 
its shores ! 

But let me remark that with an American 
citizen, the love of country should rise higher 
than a mere affection; it should be with him 
a practical principle. In a patriot what is 
feeling without action? Our fathers loved 
this land, but they bled forit too. Had their 
patriotism been mere affection, sluggish feel- 
ing, their liberty would have expired in its 
infancy. Lexington, Bunker-Hill, Boston 
and Concord would have been undistinguish- 
ed by their illustrious achievements, and 
their bones would not have been mingled 
with the soil of every state from New-Eng- 
land to Georgia. —Amaranth. 


A Mother's Tear. 

Tuer is a sweetness, asacredness in a mo- 
ther’s tears, when they fall on the face of a 
dying babe, which no eye can behold with a 
heart untouched. 
which the unhallowed foot of profanity dares 
notencroach. Infidelity itself is silent, and 
forbears her mocking, and here woman shows 
not her weakness, but her strength. It is 
that strength of attachment which man never 
did nor never can feel. It is perrennial, de- 
pendent on no climate, no changes, nor soil ; 
but alike in storms as in sunshine, it knows 
no shadow or turning. <A father when he 
sees his child going down the dark valley, 
may weep when the shadow of death has ful- 
ly come over him, and as the last departing 
Knell falls on his ears may say, ‘1 will go 
down to the grave to my son mourning ;’ but 
he turns away in the hurry of business, the 
tear is wiped, and though when he returns to 
his fireside, the sportive laugh comes up to 
lis remembrance, the succeeding day blunts 
the poignancy of grief, and it finds no per- 
manent seat. Not so with her who has 





It is Freedom, which invests | 


It is holy ground, upon | 


= —— 





borne and nourished the tender blossom. It | 


lives in the heart where it was first entwin- 
|ed. In the dreaming hours cf night she 
| sees its playful mirth, or hears its plaintive 
|eries; she ‘seeks it in the morning,’ and 
‘she goes to the grave to weep there.’ Its 
| little toys are carefully laid aside as sacred 
mementos, to keep continually alive that 
thrilling anguish, which the dying struggle 
and last sad look produced; and though 
| grief, like a canker worm, may be knawing 


} 
| 


at her vitals, yet she finds a luxury in her 
tears, a sweetness in her sorrow, which none 
but a mother ever tasted. 
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To Correspendents.—The communication of “ A, F 
S.” has been unavoidably crowded out of the present 
number, but will appear in our next, 

“The Two Sisters,” in our next. 

“ A Visit to Pekin,” a translation, is on file for inser- 
tion. 

* Misfortunes of Annette ——,” ure on file, for further 
consideration. 
Monthly Magazines. 

HeRerorore ihe monthly works of Philadelphia and 
Boston have borne off the palm, for the taste with which 
they were got up, and the vigor «ud originality of their 
articles. But we are glad to perceive that New-York, 
the emporium of our own state, bids fair to outstrip her 
sister cities, and even to equal the most renowued of any 
land, in this class of her works. 

The Knickerbocker (tor May) comes to us, burthened 
with rich and rare papers—articles of the first order, 
which are but seldom, if ever, equalled; and never sur- 
passed, by similar publications of either hemisphere. It 
gives us peculiar pleasure to be able to bear evidence ot 
the worth of this truly inestimable Mazazine. It is giv- 
ing a higher tone to our national literature than hus hith- 
erto been attempted, and sustained,by the periodicals ot 
our country, Aud, as such, should receive a support com- 
mensurate with the ability with which it is conducted. 

The American Monthly Magazine, (tor May,) also a- 
bounds with superior articles. The number before us 
bears evidence of the industry of its editors. We have 
been highly delighted with its perusal; and can attest to 
the purity, ond chasteness of the number before us. All 
the articles are of interest. We could wish that our 
lunits would allow of further extracts from its glowing 
pages; but as it is we can give but a “taste of its 
sweets,” in the article,—* The fortunes of the Maid of 
Are.” ‘This work is deserving of extended patronage. 
We recommend it to the attention of the public. 

The typography of the above works is of the first 
order. Will bear a comparison with any periodicai 
work of the day. Mr. W. C. Lrrrze is agent for Al- 
bany. 

We learn, from the N. Y. Evening Post, that General 
Prosper M. Wetmore wrote the farewell song sung by 
Signorina Garcia, prior to her departure for Europe; 
Which was set to music by Mr. Keene the vocalist. 





Theatre.—This establishinent will close, for the season, 
during the coming week. Mr. Hyarr, an old favorite 
with Albanians, is now going through an engagement.— 
Madam Cevesre is engaged, and, we are informed, will 





appear on Monday evening. 


* Hope,” “A Night in the Forests of Hlinois,”’ and the 


Museum.—Mr. Co.e’s grand picture is still exhibiting 
}at the above place. We are informed that the Siamese 
Twins are engaged and will appear sometime during 
next week, 

National Garden.—Mr. J. Wurre will open this garden 
on Monday evening next—weather permitting. Having 
viewed it, a few days since, we do uot hesitate in pro- 
nowneing it the most splendid public garden ever fitted 
up in Albany. 





Female Ornament. 
Mr. Editor—\ observed in your third number an article 
in the shape of a letter, which L imagine originated with 





| some of the most ignorant, unrefined, and unpolished of 
| this mundane system. “ The Jones family,” as you are 
| pleased to style your correspondents, Wish to enquire in- 
| to that abstrice subject—called “ Female Ornament.”’— 
| Having written occasionally for the popular periodicals 
}of the day, over various signatures,—(which modesty 
| forbids me to name),—I have thought proper to favor you 
with some remarks, by way of reply to your ignorant 
querists. And as brevity is the beauty of epistolary 
| composition, Ishall be brief in my manuscript, but ca- 
| pacious in my ideas, 
Let it be remarked, then, to be remembered, that “ Fe- 
| male Ornament” is not an “ article,” as the Jones family 
ignorantly suppose, bat a quality. This quality ts the 
| erace of a peculiar few. This premised, I remark—The 
| lady who can justly boast of possessing this highly valua- 
| pte quality and indispensible requisite, must have fine 
| dresses of the latest fashions—for “ fine feathers make 


- | fine birds.” 


She must be master of what common females are only 
mistress. NVhen she walks the streets it should be with 
| stiff formality. Nothing ordinary or common should be 
| known to her, or if known, should emanate from her, 
To understand work of any kind, save that which is 
| strictly ornamental, Would tarnish the gems whieh shine 
with radiant splendour, in the brow of “ Female Orna- 
ment,”’ 
With oils, pastes, cosmetics, &e. 
complexion, (not skin, for that word is now obsolete,) 


for beautifying the 


she must be well acquainted. 

The perusal of history is aitogether out of the ques 
{tions but novels of the populer cast should be read inde- 
futigably—that is to say, while in bed, and until the can- 
die expires in the socket, 

To play the Piano is absolutely necessary, but to make 
your own dress, or Knead a batch of bread would never 





answer. You should be as profoundly ignorant of these 
{things as a Hottentot is of Greek. 

You should go to church on Sundays ‘‘to see and be 
}seen,” but not until you have spent at least two hours at 


| your toilet, in adjusting your dress. 


{ You should very frequently speak of the low orders of 


j society In contempt, andthe “higher class,’ in praise, 
} among which you should be careful to observe “7 asso- 
ciate.” 


* servant maids,’ “ te- 


You should frequently talk ot 
mile mechanics” &c¢., with sovereign disdain, 

And last, be extremely anxious to tell all you know, 
and LE doubt not but you will be as highly polished as the 
writer of “* Pemale Ornament.” 

PAMELIA BELVIDERA TIFFANY. 

PLS.) By way of Posteript, | would just observe, that 
as the Jones girls ar’ now probably in the habit of spin- 
ing woolen varn, this low employnient should be substi- 
tuted by spining sérect yarn, ¥. B. T. 


Mademoiselle Celeste, 

Mr. Editor—Yhe efforts of Mr. Durry to gratify the 
public taste appear to be unceasing. The lady whose 
name is made the head of this article is now the acknow- 
ledged Lion of the Day, and deservedly. Five years since 
she supported a second rate stand in the Corps de Ballet, 
in New-York. But application to her profession—a 
studions observance of the best models, and a praisewor- 
thy ambition, has now placed her at the very pinnacle of 
the Ballet Ladder. Be it remembered, however, that not- 
withstanding this elevated situation, she has soared even 
higher, She is now the only true living representative of 
the Melo-Dramatic and Pantomimic Art. 

We wait with patience for her first appearance, and 
pledge to Mr. Duffy a return for his labors. 
MANY ALBANIANS, 
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From the Woonsockett (R. 1.) Patrivt. 

Ir has been well observed by a late writer 
upon Scott, that his early poems and roman- 
ces, might be considered as containing the 
foundation, the germs, the materials for a 
numerous train of tales and novels. And it 
may be as correctly observed that his late 
novels and prose tales, contain innumerable 
germs for the poet. For poetry, of a pecu- 
liar cast. The natural, the sublime, the pa- 
thetic. For poetry, such as has made Eng- 
land and Scotland hallowed ground to the 
votaries of the song and ballad. What breast 
has not thrilled with enthusiasm at the glow- 
ing descriptions—the pathetic appeals—the 
touching eloquence of Scott; and kindled to 
indignation, by his narrative of wrongs en- 
dured, and baseness, treachery and ingrati- 
tude, exhibited by many of his Ideal charac- 
ters. And now that the aged minstrel is 
gone, his works are beginning to be still 
more highly appreciated. The spirit, that 
so often woke to life and poetry the kindred 
spirits of its day, is again exerting an in- 
fluence; awak’ning the skill of the Sculptor 
—arousing the enthusiasm of the Painter, 
and stirring to life and song, the muse of the 
Poet. 

The following verses were suggested by 
reading his description of the last interview 
of tlc pirate Cleaveland, and the Lady, whose 
affections he had seduced,—and who resided 
upon the Island, upon whose shore his bark 
had foundered. 

Stanzas. 


They met upon the ocean strand, 
Ato morning’s suntess hour ; 
The leader of 2 pirate band, 
And his wronged paramour. 


The ocean wave alone was there, 
To count what tears were shed; 
And the scarce whisp’ring morning air, 
To list what words were said. 


Few were the tears, and short the speech, 
That fell from eye and tongue ; 

A few low murm'ring tones, from each, 
And their farewell was done! 


I've been among thy demon crew, 
They wait thy coming now ! 

And go! for fate has stamped the name 
Of pirate on thy brow ! 


Go! seek thy blood stained brigantine, 
The terror of the main; 

But to our lone and peaceful Isle, 
O! guide it not again. 


1 knew the not, and heard thy words, 
I loved,—Thou know’st how well! 

I know thee now, the spell is o'er, 
Bold pirate Chief, farewell ! 


Tis true, | ain a pirate Chief, 
And lead a pirate band; 

And forty true and faithful hearts 
Await their Chief's command. 


But I will leave my forty men, 
Nor seek my bark again, 

If thou, sweet Lady, wilt but say 
My love is not in vain. 





Canst thou forget those happy hours 
Within thy Father’s hall, 

The broken gold, the plighted troth, 
Canst thou forget them all? 


Canst thou forget those burning words 
We passed at Derwent's side, 

The vow that thou would’st be mine own, 
My loved and cherished bride? 


Take back ! take back! the broken gold 
We changed at Derwent’s side; 

That token shall be whole again 
Ere I will be thy bride! 


I knew thee not, and heard thy words, 
I loved,—Thou know’st how well! 

I know thee now, the spell is o’er, 
Bold pirate Chief,—Farewell! 


Flirtation, 

I pisuike the man who deliberately trifles 
with the affections of women. [ would rath- 
er shake hands with a highwayman, than 
with a gentleman who has sacrificed to his 
own vanity, the life-long happiness of an in- 
experienced girl. I fear this sort of conduct 
has never been sufficiently reprobated, and 
females too often betray the rights of their 
sex, by accepting with pride, the homage ofa 
man who has become notorious for the con- 
quest and destruction of their sisters, as if 
his mercy and love could be depended upon, 
who had once been cruel to an affectionate 
woman! The world laughs, and stores of 
living proverbs and stupid jests on the brief- 
ness of woman’s love are administered; but 
you will find, ifyour heart be not hardened 
by selfishness, that this willbe invain. Per- 
haps yon had no intention of being serious, 
you only flirted, tried to be agreeable, and to 
please for the momeut; you had no concep- 
tion that your behavior could be miscon- 
strued, but what, if while you were mean- 
ing nothing, your trifling created an- 
guish, your sport became death to the ob- 
ject of it? When, by exclusive attentions 
you have excited a regard, by the develope- 
ment of talent, or by the display and devo- 
tion of personal graces, you have fascinated 
the mind and the heart, when, by the melt- 
ing and sinking eye, the faltering voice, the 
fervid tone, the retained hand, you have 
awakened the passion you-cannot allay— 
when you have done this in the cold blood of 
vanity, and it suits your convenience, or 
sated coxcombry, to finish the scene by an al- 
tered mein, a distant courtesy, or an expres- 
sion of surprise at the unexpected efforts of 
your civility, will you be able to quiet your 
conscience with a jest? Will you sleep on 
an adage of fools, or a lie of your own?— 
What, if the poor ~being whose hope you 
have changed into despair, whose garden 
you have blasted with mildew and dust, 
whose heaven you have darkened forever, 
shall suffer in silence, striving to bear her 
sorrow, praying for cheerfulness, pardoning 
without forgetting you, till the worm has 


————— ee 








eaten through the life, and the body is ema- 
ciated which you have led to the dance, the 
voice is broken on which you have hung, the 
face wan which you have flattered, and the 
eyes frightfully bright with a funeral lustre, 
which used to laugh radiancy, and hope, and 
love when they gazed upon you? What, if 
a prouder temper, a more ardent imagination, 
and a stronger constitution, should lead to 
spite and impatience, and recklessness of 
good and ill, if a hasty and loveless marriage 
should be the rack of her soul, or the provo- 
cation of her sin! Is there mandragora 
which could drug you to sleep while this was 
on your memory, or does there really live a 
man who could triumph in such bitter woe? 
But 
“ Varium et matabile semper Foemina.”’ 

O believe it not! Forthe sake of our 
household gods, call it and cause it to be a 
lie' Be ye sure that coquettes are the re- 
fuse of their sex, and were enly ordained to 
correspond with the coxcombs of ours. 





Gleanings. 
A beau is like a cinnamon tree, whose bark 
is of more value than the trunk. 
Love, knavery and necessity make men 
good orators. 


Any man may be a pedant, but to bea po- 
lite scholar is a difficult attainment. 








LBANY BOUQUET, AND LITERARY 
SPECTATOR.—The undersigned will issue, as 
soon as sufficient encouragement shall have been obtain- 
ed to warrant the undertaking, a semi-monthly work, 
under the above title, to be devoted exclusively to Polite 
Literature: viz, Popwar Tales, Essays, Biography, Nat- 
ural History, Travelling Sketches, Poetry, Amusing Mis- 
cellany, Anecdotes, ete, etc. 

It is believed, that Albany, with a eoprtetien of nearly 
thirty thousand, and embra iug as much intelligence and 
literary taste as any city of equal size inthe Union, is 
competent to sustain a publication of this kin !;and al- 
though similar experiments have been unsuccessful, that 
result, itis thought, is to be attributed to other causes 
than the lack of liberality on the part of its citizens. 

‘The papers at present published in this city are so ex- 
clusively occupied with the political controversies of the 
day, as to exclude all matter of a literary character; and 
it 1s believed that a paper, devoted entirely to miscella- 
neous reading,—which shall “strew the rugged path of 
politics with the flowers of literature,” will meet with 
ample encouragement. 

Although the publisher does not come before the pub- 
lic with high sounding pretensions, and does not asstine 
to be the guardian, or keeper, of that voracious monster, 
“The Public,” which so greedily devours and digests 
every species of intellectual food placed before it; yet he 
will endeavor to furnish the said monster with something 
by way of a dessert to the more substantial dishes of poh- 
ities, &c. which the papers of this city now daily serve 
up. 

"Phe publisher will endeavor to cull, from the most 
popular periodicals of the day, some of the “choicest 
flowers in the field of literature,”’—and he trusts that the 
quality of the selections will at least form no objection- 
able feature in the character of the Albany Bouquet, and 
Literary Spectator. He has also been assured of the as- 
sistance of several writers of ability, as contributors to 
the Original Department. 

Believing, with the poet, that 

“Care to our coflin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out,” 
a portion of the Bouquet will be devoted to light reading, 
and such humerous articles as are calculated to chase 
away “ the clouds of care with the sunshine of a smile.” 
GEORGE TRUMBULL. 
Albany, March 25, 1835. 


Terms.—The Albany Bouquet, and Literary Spectator 
will be published every other Saturday, on a mediuin 
sheet, quarto form, with fair type, at $1 per annum, in 
advance; $1,50 after the first six months, or $2 at the 
end of the year. 





iy Any person forwarding us $5, free of postage, 
shall receive six copies for one year, andin the same 
ratio for every additional $5. 





Hoffman & White, Printers, 71 State Ste 














